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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is published on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 
Specimen numbers may be ordered by those who 
wish to become acquainted with the paper ; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 
Address ‘THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 
Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—* Discontinue.” 
a 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to tuke the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any One on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 








FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM ; 


The Keligion of the Bible, 
and 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 





LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘© Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 
‘** Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 

here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16; 28.) 





THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Eartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘** He will swallow up Dearn in Victory.” Isaiah. 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 
Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 


Location of the Oneida Association. 


Postage of The Circular. 

The postage of this paper, as a Tri-weekly, under 
the present Law, is as follows:—To subscribers in 
this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, if paid in advance, 
is nine and three quarter cents per quarter, or thir- 
ty-nine cents a year. To subscribers in any other 
of the United States, the postage is nineteen and a 
half cents per quarter, or seventy-eight cents a year, 
prepaid. If the postage is nut paid quarterly or 
yearly in advance, the law requires double the 
above rates. 

It may be remarked for the benefit of those 
who may be tempted to object to a Tri-weekly 
on account of the burden of postage, that until within 
a few years, the postage of a common sized Weekly 
paper was thirteen cents per quarter, or fifty-two 
cents a year, within the State; and out of the State, 
it was nineteen and a half cents quarterly, or seven- 
ty eight cents per year. It will thus be seen that the 
postage of Tur Tri-weekty CixcuLak is no more to 
subscribers out of this State than that of a Weekly 
was a few years ago; and to those within the State 
it is considerably less. 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 

PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 
Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. tealth of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 


Postage of Books. 

The postage of books, bound or unbound, not 
weighing over four pounds, is one cent per ounce, 
when prepaid ; if not prepaid, it is a cent and a half 
per ounce. A copy of the Berean weighs on an aver- 
age about 28 ounces ; the postage, therefore, would 
be 28 cents prepaid, or 42 not prepaid. Persons 
wishing to have the Berean or Bible Communism sent 
by mail, and to have the postage prepaid, may send 
nine postage stamps for the first, and one for the 
last, in addition to the regular price, and they will 
be forwarded according to their directions. It would 
probably be better to send such bulky articles as 
the files of past Volumes of our papers, by express, 
or by private conveyance. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, vt Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiour, in 
sacks—Inpian Mean, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer Il]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IL—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConsTITUTIONAL CuRIS- 
Paut’s Views 


Criticism or CHRISTENDOM. 
rianity. ‘THe Brs_e on MARRIAGE. 

oF Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 
APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cotioquy on 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


Mar- 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Aly 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 

(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 

Weekly,) $2,00. 

The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and THe Witness, Vol. 2. Price 

$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 


STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 
I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 


T&"The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 


at the usual prices. 


Tueir Miut has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 





WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (€0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing,) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency. 
Groree Craain, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 


Wanted for The Circular, 
Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an organ 
of the true-hearted every where—growing up in 
power and edification, with their growth in God. 








What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. 
Religion ought therefore to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the weekly press is more effective than 
book-making, and for the same reason. Religion 
ought therefore to ascend from the pulpit to the 
sanctum of the Daily Press, 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily 
Religious Press. 














The British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The thirty-seventh annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, noticed in our last, has an ac- 
count of the, British and Foreign Bible Socicty 
from which we learn that it was organized March, 
8, 1804, and consequently entered upon its year 
of jubilee on the 8th of March last; at which time 
a great jubilee-meeting was held in the London 
Tavern where it was originally organized. The 
following extract from a statement made on that 
occasion, will give an idea of the scarcity of Bibles 
at the time the Society commenced operations: 


“At the time that the institution commenced 
its career, Europe had Jong been under the fe- 
verish excitement of war, when there was but 
little opportunity for reflection upon any mea- 
sures conducive to repose, improvement, and 
happiness. ‘The pestiferous influence of the 
infidel writers of France had spread far and 
wide. Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert, and 
Rousseau, had had there day. The result of 
the supremacy of their principles had been 
witnessed, when the reigns of atheism and ter- 
ror were pronounced identical, when the god- 
dess of reason was enthroned at Notre Dame, 
the sanctuaries for Christian assemblings closed, 
the worship of God abolished, and death pro- 
nounced an everlasting sleep. There can be 
but little doubt that the impiety, sensuality, 
and cruelty, which had been then justified and 
approved, produced a strong reaction in the 
minds of the Christian men of England. They 
felt that the only great means to counteract 
infidelity was to circulate the Bible freely, 
largely, and universally. Hence it was, that 
when the establishment of the society was an- 
nounced, it met with so curdial a response in 
the hearts of the people. 

‘For many years the Scriptures had become 
more and more scarce ; and the inquiries which 
were set ou foot in the different countries of 
Europe, served to bring that fact into greater 
prominence. In England the Bible was com- 
paratively known; but in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and the wilder districts of Ireland, it 
was scarcely to befound. In France, with the 
exception of a few family Bibles, in the hands 
of the descendants of the Huguenots in the 
south, it was rarely to be met. Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Italy, ignored its existence. In the 
several States of Germany, the noble version 
of Luther was confined exclusively to the Pro- 
testant population. The Lapponese, Norwe- 
gian, Swedish, Finnish, Lellish, and Danish, 
were restricted to those of higher rank, and 
more wealthy circumstances. Towards the 
south of Europe, Greece had the ancient ver- 
sion, which was unintelligible but to the priest- 
hood and the educated. To Turkey, Molda- 
via, Albania, Wallachia, Bosnia, Swabia, it 
was a fountain sealed. As we pass over the 
Straits, and enter upon the land of Asia Mi- 
nor, so often trodden by the feet of the Apos- 





Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 








Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


Oneipa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


dress ‘Geore@e Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N Y.’ 


tles, and renowned in its memorials, both sa- 
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ered and profane, there again we meet the an-{of coal in this country to be 7,000,000 tons, 
cient Armenian used as an ornament in its|this immense body of fuel would keep the 
churches, but its contents were not brought| hearths bright and the furnaces a-glow for more 
beneath the eye of sense, nor addressed to the; than a million of years.”—Evening Post. 


ear of thought. The whole continent of Asia 
was almost barred against the truth, for even 
the portion which had been translated into Chi- 
nese Jay immured in manuscript in the nation- 
al museum of England; of the fifteen pol- 
ished languages of India, the Tamil of Zingen- 


bulg was the only medium of access to the re-| 
vealed mind of God; over the islands of the | 


Pacific and Indian Archipelago was a veil of | 
Of Africa, the state | idea that religion should have command of the 


deep darkness thrown. 
was almost similar: the margin of the south 
was here and there illumined by the pages from 
Holland ; but to the tribes of the interior was 
no voice sent. 
become an object of interest to the missionary ; 
the only region upon which the light of Reve- 
lution could be said to shine, was the northern 
line, where Arabic is spoken; for although, 
in the earliest days, the version in the Coptic 
und Etheopie had been made, yet, by the mass, 
they were unsearched and not understood. 

“* America in her northern regions had fared 
more generously ; the colonies of Hngland had 
been partially supplied. Of the magnificent 
union of the States, the Bible constituted the 
inheritance ; the Pilgrim Fathers conveyed it in 
the Mayflower. Oglethorpe, when intent upon 
deeds of philanthrophy, bore it to Georgia, and 
thus it was embalmed in the memory of her 
people ; but in Mexico, the Western Isles, and 
in the kingdoms of the Southern Hemisphere, 
although their generations had, for nearly three 
centuries, been baptized in the name of the 
adorable Trinity, were called Christians, and 
were acknowledged as believers in Revelation, 
yet to them was the book so utterly unknown, 
that most had never scen or heard it, and to 
others its existence was a fable. 

“ Such was the state of the world when the 
Bible with renewed energy again commenced 
its mission, and, like the angel in the Apoca- 
lypse, was seen flying in the midst of heaven, 
having the everlasting gospel to preach unto 
them that dwell on the earth, and to every na- 
tion and kindred, and tongue and people.” 

(To show what it has already accomplished, 
and what is its present condition, we append the 
following brief statement :—] 


‘¢ Since its organization, it has issued Bibles 
and Testaments to the number of 25,402,309 
copies, and expended, in the accomplishment 
of this work, four millions of pounds sterling. 
The number of languages and dialects in which 
it has printed and circulated the Scriptures is 
148. ‘The number ef its auxiliaries in Great 
Britain is 3,249, and in the Colonies and other 
dependencies of the British Empire, 498 ; ma- 
king an aggregate of 4,257 associations sustain- 
ing this relation. Of the whole number of Bibles 
issued by the Society, 17,000,000 copies were 
issued in the languages spoken in the British 
Isles. 

“The receipts of the Socicty for the year 
ending May, 1852, amounted to £108,449 Os. 
10d.; and its issues of Bibles and Testaments 
to 1,154,642 copies, being an increase of 
17,108 copies over the year preceding.” 

rr 2 2 

Tue First-rrurrs or Tur Press.—The 
earliest printed book is the Latin Bible, called 
the Mazarin Bible, attributed to Gutenberg, 
Mayence, 1450, 1455. Nearly twenty copies 
are still in existence—some on vellum, others 
on paper. It ‘ consists of 641 leaves divided 
into two wery large folio volumes.” Itis great- 
ly praised for “ excellence of execution.” Mr. 
Hallam says of it: ‘It is a very striking cir- 
eumstanee, that the high-minded inventors of 
this great art tried, at the very outset, so bold 
a flight as the printing the entire Bible, and 
executed it with astonishing snecess. It was 
Minerva leaping on carth in her divine strength 
and radiant armor, ready, at the moment of her 
nativity, to subdue and destroy her enemices.— 
* * * We may sce, in imagination, this 
venerable and splendid volume leading up the 
crowded myriads of its followers, aud imploring 
as it were, a blessing on the new art, by dedi- 
cating its first fruits to the service of Heaven. 
Baltimore Patriot. 





—Hitcheock’s Elementary Geology gives 
the area of the coal-fields of America as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The great Apalachian coal-field, ex- 
tending from New York to Alabama, covers 
nearly 100,000 square miles ; the Indiana field 
35,000. Add to these fields, Michigan, Massa- 
ehusetts, Rhode Island, Missouri, Iowa and 


Virginia, and we shall have a surface more} 
ay : F F ; re | past and present. 


than 27 times as large as Massachusetts. If 
we suppose the average thickness of all the 
beds over this surface to be only 25 feet, then 
the whole amount of coal in solid measure, in 
this country, would not be far from 1,100 cu- 
bie miles. Estimating the yearly consumption 


‘ble. Such a plan, they will say, supposes and re- 
| quires for its feasibility a degree of religious unity 
The western coast had not yet | and organization of opinion that does not exist. 


.| noble thing at this time, when Catholicism is snarl- 
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An objection will arise with some against our 


Daily Press, on the ground that it is impractica- 


Christendom is divided into numberle=s sects, 
embodying all shades of dissimiarity in religious 
belief; and with the prejudices that are seen to be 
active between different churches and different 
parties in the same church, no paper, (so the 
argument runs, ) however conducted, could unite 
their approbation, or claim to represent the re- 
ligious sentiment of the world. What would 
please one party or sect would offend another, &c. 
On this ground, and as the only course to secure 
power and circulation, the leading journals all 
consider it necessary to disclaim a religious char- 
acter, and announce themselves purely secular— 
independent and positive on every other subject, 
but strictly nothing ia religion. 

The objection here stated is probably the 
strongest that can be brought against the idea of 
a Free Religious Press. But let us look about it, 
and see if the assumed difficulty is a real one and 
insurmountable. Perhaps what has been impossi- 
ble heretofore may not be so now. The onward 
swell of progress, rising with every new inspira- 
tion of the times, may be ready to sweep over the 
old field-works of sectarianism that have been 
formidable in the past, and unite all truly reli- 
gious hearts in the enthusiasm of a new enter- 
prise. When the Bible Society organization was 
first proposed the same difficulty was urged 
against it, viz., that men could never be brought 
to unite sufliciently to make it practical. But as 
the idea kindled and grew, there was found to be 
a mighty magnetism in the subject that overbore 
the foolishness of men and secured general codpe- 
ration; and now the Bible Society is not only the 
best supported and most efficient combination in 
the country, but is also the greatest promoter of 
unity between the different sects that support it. 
Now the enterprise of a Free Daily Religious 
Press, is a proper complement of the Bible Soci- 
ty’s operations; and when fully deyeloped, will 
possess the same kind of universal charm. The 
institutions match and are destined for each other, 
and codperating together will double the influence 
of both, Let the Bible go forth as the text-book 
of God, with all eyents as its illustrations, and a 
Daily Press for its commentary, and the Truth 
will be fully armed for conquest. 1t would be a 


ing at learning and the Press, for Protestantism 
to enter the field in such a way as we have sug- 
gested. She could then say to Popery—If you 
consider printing such a curse to mankind as you 
represent it, you can easily stop your part in it. We 
are willing for ourselyes to endure it a while, and 
try the effect of a Free Bible, backed up by a 
Daily Newspaper devoted to its cause. 

, en 0 —- 

The Support of the Circular. 

For the present, the Circular is supported, 
first and principally by the funds of the Oneida 
Association and its branches; secondly, by the 
free contributions, great and small, of divers 
friendly subscribers ; thirdly, by remittances from 
the few subscribers who choose to pay; and 
fourthly, by the sale of books and pamphlets.— 
The receipts from the third and fourth sources are 
thus far quite inconsiderable. ‘The second, (free 
contributions, ) has helped materially, and is grow- 
ing in liberality and reliability. The receipts 
from all outside sources last year, covered about 
one third of the necessary expenses of the Circu- 
lar. ‘The other two thirds came out of the cap- 
ital and earnings of Associations that are yet in 
the experimental stage of the struggle for self- 
support. But they think they are sowing seed 
for a good harvest, and do not grudge the outlay. 
So we think, on the whole, that we are doing 
well—but hope to do better. So much for the 


Now as to the question how the Circular is to 
be supported in its future carecr of enlargement, 
and ultimately as a Daily Paper with unlimited 
circulation, our expectation is that the idea of a 


and consummation of Free Schools, Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all 
liberal and spiritually minded religionists, and 
that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of that 
idea, will draw to itself a volunteer constituency, 
more whole-hearted than that which surrounds, 
for instance, the Bible Society, and endows it an- 
nually with a revenue of three hundred thousand 
dollars. 


Mitchel’s Hot Cakes. 

Mitchel, the exiled oracle of young Ireland, and 
editor of The Citizen, appears to be ‘hurrying up’ 
his opinions on all sorts of subjects, with an off- 
handiness that would be invaluable in a purveyor 
of buckwheat cakes. He has dispatched already 
in the four numbers of his paper, Anti-slavery, 
Woman’s Rights, the Fillibustering question, and 
how many more of the like, we cannot say. In 
his last No., (Feb. 4,) we notice he gives SocraL- 
ism the benefit of his wisdom, in a short answer 
to a correspondent. He has no more respect 
for any of the visionary Socialist experiments 
than he has for Woman’s Rights and Anti-Sla- 
very. The only form of American progression 
that he appears to have any sympathy with is Fil- 
libusterism, (though that can hardly be called pro- 
gression, since he himself characterizes it as a 
barbarism like that of the Vikings or Danish Pi- 
rates of theninth century.) Liberty of the wild- 
ass-colt sort, and that not for all, but only for a 
certain class, which by some kind of logic includes 
Irishmen but excludes negroes, seems to be Mitch- 
el’s hobby. His wish that he had an Alabama 
plantation well stocked with negroes, exposes one 
element of the liberty he wants; and the con- 
cluding words of his squib against Socialism ex- 
hibits another, viz.,* Weknow at least one man 
(meaning himself ) whom no Phalansterium could 
hold? ‘That same man whom no Phalansterium 
could hold would like to have a Phalanx under 
him, organized on principles infinitely more galling 
to individual sovereignty than Fourierism or 
Communism.—But he is a smart writer—very. 





Arrival of the Arabia. 
Saturday, 4 P. M. 

The Evening papers announce the arviyal of the 
Arabia at Halifax, with one week later news from 
Europe. At the head of the telegraphic dispatch 
they flaunt as usual the exciting caption, ‘ IMpor- 
rant News,’ but on examining the despatch, all 
we find is, that “ there had been no definite intel- 
ligence from St. Petersburg as to the decision of 
the Czar in regard to the last note of the Four 
Powers.” In short the ‘important news’ is that 
there is no news at all! 


2 —_ 





Newspaper Topics. 

The New York Observer, so long noted for its 
conservative attachment to all the ‘good old ways,’ 
is at length crowded to the wall on the Slavery 
question. ‘The Nebraska scheme brings down the 
political screw one turn too many, even for the 
nerves of our venerable cotemporary: 

“We regret,” says the Observer, “that there is 
now a prospect of agitation being opened anew from 
a quarter in which it least was expected. * * * 
The bill recently introduced into the United 
States Senate by Mr. Douglas, contemplates the 
repeal or the annulling of the Missouri Comprom- 
ise, which has ever been regarded as a measure 
settled beyond change. We sincerely hope it 
may not even be pressed upon the attention of 
Congress, and in this way upon the attenion of 
the country. Weare satisfied that it can work 
only mischief in the North and in the South, It 
will tear open wounds which are but partially 
healed, Should such a measure be adopted, it 
will be regarded at the North as a breach of faith, 
and its results will run far into the future, a fu- 
ture which we haye no wish to contemplate in 
such connection,” 

--H. W. Beecher, in the Independent, has a 
tingling rejoinder to John Mitchel’s late letter to 
him. ‘The following is a specimen of the diction: 

* We did not expect to see a great reformer—a 
champion of Human Rights—after an illustrious 
circumnayigation of the Globe as a martyr for 
freedom, using his very first hours of liberty in 
rubbing down the stiff and spavined limbs of Sla- 
very. Some other man surely might have been 
found for such a function,” 

—The New York Tribune hasan editorial in fa- 
vor of Beards, concluding as follows: 

“We say to Young America in counting-houses 
and workshops, never touch your beards with a 
razor. Despise the dictates of fashion, and let the 
hair of the face grow silken and soft, only trim- 
med by the scissors. Your health will be im- 
proved; your teeth will be sounder ; your liability 
to colds and bronchial and lung affections will be 
sensibly diminished; your convenience will be 
daily consulted ; your manly beauty—no despica- 
ble thing, as it is the type of what ought to be the 
dower of every man—will be indefinitely increas- 
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ed, and the true and poetical contrast to feminine 


loveliness be once more secured, which is impossi- 
ble under the starved, scraped, wiry caricatures 
which shavelings now present.” 

A NEW MORAL WAR. 

The missionary Pease, and the author of the 
‘Hot corn stories’ seem to have provoked a perse- 
cution at last of the same kind that McDowall 
fella martyr to.. Several newspapers, the Express, 
Courier, Evangelist, &c., haye come out denoun- 
cing Mr. Robinson’s book as obscene and licentious, 
and retracting any commendation which they have 
heretofore unwittingly given it—some of them 
being misled, they say, by reading the first story, 
(originally published in the 7'7ribune,) without 
acquainting themselves with the contents of the 
whole book. The moral character of these gen- 
tlemen is the subject of malicious insinuation 
from unfriendly quarters; and they have recently 
been charged by a Mr. McClain, in a letter to the 
Tribune, with perpetrating an imposture in ex- 
hibiting at their concerts, a girl for Wild Maggie 
who is not the real Wild Maggie of the Five 
Points. This morning in answer to this attack. 
Mr. R. produces in the Tribune, affidavits from 
several individuals, which prove undeniably, that 
the Maggie he has introduced in concerts, is the 
original heroine of his story—the very Maggie 
that was so rude and saucy, and once gave her pur- 
suers such a chase through the alleys of the Points, 
and from garret to cellar of the ‘Old Brewery.’ 
The evening of the same day that Mr. McClain’s 
communication appeared in the 7’ribune, the chil- 
dren from the mission in Five Points, attended 
by their patrons and including Wild Maggie, sung 
in Henry Ward Beecher’s church. So that on 
the whole, we conclude, with the countenance of 
the Tribune and Henry Ward Beecher, these re- 
formers will escape the fate of McDowall for some 
time yet. 

ES ? a 
Correspondence of the Circular. 
Another Lesson in the Erie Problem. 
Oneida, Feb. 1, 1854. 

Dear FRienps :—I have been pleased with the 
candid spirit in which the Erie difliculties have 
been discussed in the Circular trom the tirst.— 
The article in the 23d No. gives very satisfactory 
answers to questions which have often occurred 
to my mind. 

1t has been very interesting to me to investigate 
this matter, and see what tremendous influences 
have operated to continue this quarrel, which at 
first view seemed such a trifling atiair—a mere 
‘ question of pies and cakes,’ making the Erians ap- 
pear quite ridiculous. It was very diflicult for a 
long time to get aclue to the real truth in the 
case, as all the reports in the New York papers 
were on one side, condemning Erie, and taking 
sides with the Railroad Co. 

We found that the arrangement which has hith- 
erto made Erie a derminus to the N. York roads, 
was a great adyantage to the business of that 
place. ‘This made it appear a matter of more im- 
portance than at first thought. We next saw 
that the completion of the Canada road, from 
Niagara Falls to Detroit, which opens a more di- 
rect channel of communication with the west, 
made it important for the interests of the Lake 
Shore Co. that there should be a uniform gauge 
on their road. We found by further investigation 
that it was a matter in which the State of Penn- 
sylvania was interested, because all that goes to 
build up Erie is a help to that State; and to so 
alter the guage as to avoid the necessity of trans- 
shipment at that place, would remove at once the 
most important advantages which the State re- 
ceives from the N. Y. & Erie Road. 

There is one important fact connected with this 
case which has not been noticed in the Circular, 
and which is having a great influence to produce 
just such a state of things as we find to exist.— 
It is this: There is a Railroad running from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Philadelphia, via Pittsburg, 
which crosses the northeast corner of the State 
of Ohio, and thence traverses nearly the whole 
length of the State of Pennsylvania. This makes 
a direct railroad communication from Cleveland 
to the city of New York, via Philadelphia; and 
by this route the distance is some 15 or 20 miles 
shorter than by the way of the N. Y. and Erie 
railroad, though not so level, as it passes over an 
elevation higher by 1500 feet than the latter; and 
that again, | understand, is not so level as the 
N.Y. Central. It is for the interests of this 
road—for all that part of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania through which it passes, and for the city of 
Philadelphia—to have the wide guage at Erie re- 
main unaltered, because the tendency of it would 
be to throw travel on to the Pennsylvania road, 
and carry business to Philadelphia, away from 
New York. This makes it clear why the Lake 
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tral Co., the Hudson River Co., the city, and in 
fact the whole State, of New York, are so deeply 
interested in having the guage altered at Erie; 
and it makes it equally clear that the people of 
Erie, the Railroad Co. from Cleveland to Phila- 
delphia, the New York and Philadelphia Railroad 
Co., the city of Philadelphia, the whole state of 
Pennsylvania, and also a part of the State of Ohio, 
are interested to prevent it. We find that we 
bave to look a great distance to find all the causes 
which are operating in this quarrel. Erie is only 
the battle-field for these great States to settle 
their disputes on. 

Another fact which I have not seen in the pa- 
pers, is, that that part of the State where Erie is 
situated, was once ceded to Pennsylvania by New 
York. You will see by looking at the map, that 
if the south line of the State of New York contin- 
ued straight through to the Lake, it would 
strike the Lake near the Ohio line, some 20 miles 
beyond Erie. 

This Erie difficulty clearly illustrates much spir- 
itual experience. We often see persons acting as 
strangely, and going as much beyond what we can 
account for from any known causes, as the Erians 
did, when it appeared to be a mere question of 
pies and cakes for which they were contending.— 
We found in that case mighty influences at work, 
which at first did not appear; sol am confident 
that we shall find it in all cases of spiritual diffi- 
culty, by careful investigation. 

When Mr. Noyes first looked up the old charter 
of the ‘Highway of Holiness,’ which the world 
thrust out of sight after the death of Christ, de- 
claring that its provisions had expired, —when he 
proclaimed to the world that that charter was in 
full force, it stirred up a tremendous opposition, 
which te the simple lover of truth was entirely 
unaccountable. But we find by further investiga- 
tion, that it was cutting directly across every 
selfish institution of this world. ‘This brought in- 
to the field all the principalities of evil and self- 
ishness, both in this and in the spiritual world, 
who were all as much interested to maintain the 
old institutions of selfishness as the people of Erie 
are to make a break in the gauge at that place.—- 
On the other hand, all the principalities of good 
in this world and the spiritual world are interest- 
ed to redpen the ‘Highway of Holiness,’ and turn 
the travel in that direction. 

We found in case of the Erie difficulty, that it 
was difficult to get at and see clearly the truth, 
because we are situated in the midst of a State 
which is an interested party, and the spirit with 
which we are surrounded is one that condemns 
Erie. ‘The same is true in the other case. We 
are situated in the midst of a world, all interested 
to maintain existing institutions, and condemn 
the charter of the ‘Highway of Holiness.’ But 
we shall find, if we examine the matter, that 
there are mighty influences at work to produce 
this change, and revive that old charter, which at 
first do not appear. ‘The powers of good are 
much stronger than the powers of evil, and we 
may be sure will prevail, let the opposition be 
what it may. 

The introduction into the world, of our Social 
Theory—our financial principles—holding our 
property in common, &c., are all encroachments on 
the institutions of selfishness as they now exist. 
Every man who makes up his mind to devote his 
property to God, must expect to have tremendous 
battles to fight; for every work of the kind is 
an encroachment ona territory which the devil 
has claimed as his own, and he will not yield it 
peaceably. ‘Thanks be to God who giveth us 
victory,’ Yours, J. R.M. 





Aspects of Christ’s Character. 

* And he shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
The Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, and 
Prince of Peace.”—lIsaiah, 9: 6. 

Wonverrvun.— Wonderful effects are produced ; 
their cause must be still more wonderful. ‘I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made; marvelous are 
thy works.’ ‘The Lord of Hosts is wonderful in 
counsel, and excellent in working.’ ‘Which doeth 
great things past finding out, yea, and wonders 
without number.’ 

CounsELLtor.— The Great, the Mighty God, 
the Lord of Hosts is his name: great in counsel, 
and mighty in work.’ ‘And let the counsel of 
the Holy One of Israel draw nigh and come, that 
we may know it.’ ‘Thou shalt guide me with 
thy counsel.’ 

Ture Micury Gon.—‘In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.’ 

Tue Everzuastinc Faruer.—I and my Fa- 


the Father.” ‘If ye had known me, ye should 
have known my Father also: and from henceforth 
ye know him, and have seen him.’ ‘The Father 
is in me and I in him.’ 

Tue Prince or Peacr.—‘ Peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you.” ‘Christ came 
and preached peace to you that were afar off, and 
to them that were nigh.’ ‘The kingdom of God 
is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.’ *The Lord of peace himself give you 
peace always by all means.’ ‘The God of peace 
be with you.’ 


Melting and Molding. 





If not, I invite you to accompany me to the 
Brooklyn Flint Glass Works, near by.” 

*T will attend you with pleasure, provided you 
will volunteer to explain tome what we may 
happen to see.” 

“Which things will explain themselves for the 
most part; but we have already reached the 
Glass Works: let us enter ——.” 

“Here is quite a Community of men and boys; 
but look into that big chimney in the center, with 
its large oven-mouths; I suppose it is called a 
furnace. That melted stuff inside " 

“How beautiful! I never saw any thing that 
equaled it, unless it be the glory which sometimes 
attends the summer’s setting sun.” 

“You see those two men shoveling into the fur- 
nace some broken glass, sand, &c. &c. A work- 
man once told me that it took a day and a half to 
melt such a ‘batch’ into a state fit for use.— 
But we will walk round to the other side of the 





furnace, where wine-glasses are being made; and 
let us take note of the process. First a boy 
thrusts a metalic rod into the furnace, and when 
he pulls it out there is liquid glass on one end of it. 
He passes it to a man who blows through the hol- 
low rod, and thereby forms the top or bowl of a 
wine-glass. He then molds it into a certain form 
and size, with his tools, as if it were so much 
putty. 
on the end of his rod, for the lower part of the 
wineglass. It is dropped on to the first part, and 
is quickly molded into the proper form. And so 
a wine-glass is made! <A third boy puts it intoa 


ILere comes another boy with melted glass 


sort of oven, where it is cooled by the gradual re- 
duction of the temperature ; if suddenly cooled, it 
would easily break in pieces.” 

* Now I understand how lanterns, globes, &c. 
are made: they are first blowed into existence, 
and then perfected by this molding process.” 

“Yes: yet you must not suppose that every 

Step this 
First a boy 


thing is made in the same manner. 
way, and see how a tumbler is made. 
puts some melted glass into a mold, which, by 
means of lever-power, is stamped or pressed into 
a tumbler. Two or three are made ina minute. 
A boy carries them to the man yonder, who rap- 
idly ‘ finishes them off’ They are then put into 
the gradually-cooling-off place, and will shortly 
be ready for sale or service. Many other things 
are made as we see the tumbler is. But let us re- 
turn.” 

“Now you have introduced me to the glass 
works, I shall not be satisfied with a mere glance, 
but shall pursue my observations further at some 
future time.” 

“T think you will be rewarded for your trou- 
ble; for such things have a deeper lesson than 
at first appears. For instance, what I have scen 
here to-day symbolizes my late experience and 
helps to give me a vivididea of God’s purpose con- 
cerning me, 
furnace of suffering, in order that he may melt me 
into such a state of fluidity that I can be molded 
He has as definite an object 


I see he has lately thrown me intoa 


according to his will. 
in all his operations as those workmen have. It 
may take ‘a time, times, and an half’ to get 
me into a fit condition for molding; but when I 
am, he will certainly make of me a perfect charac- 
ter according to the model he has purposed. But 
he can make nothing comely or lovely of us, ex- 
cept he first soften us, either by love or suffering. 
He prefers to soften us by the fire of love; but 
if that does not avail. then he melts us with 
the fire of suffering.” 

An Explanation. 

“That which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat. or of some 
other grain.’ 1 Cor. 15: 87, 

Persons have been sometimes puzzled by the 
word bare in the above verse, understanding it as 
a verb referring to the future harvest which is to 
spring from the grain sown. ‘This is not the 
meaning. Bare is here the adjective word, mean- 
ing simple or naked—gwmnos, in the original.— 
‘Thou sowest not that body that shall be, but 





ther are one.” ‘Iie that hath seen me, hath seen 


simple grain, it may chance of wheat, &c.. The 


“Have you ever visited a glass manufactory ? | 








passage is used by Paul as a vivid illustration of 
the resurrection. 





How to Invire Heattu.—The following 
|advice was onee given ina sick room, where 
the curtained windows and closed doors shut 
out the cheerful day, and the recumbent inva- 
lid was wearing out the hours in listlessness and 
gloom :—‘‘ If you would get better, put off as 
far as possible the conditions of sickness ; resume 
the conditions of health. 





Our associations 
have a great effect upon our feelings. The 
sick room, the solitude, the tight air, the pros- 
trate position, are all so many invitations to 
disease. Put them away; invite health by 
presenting it the associations it loves; give 
course to life by the practical confession of its 
power.”? The sick one arose, drew up the 
curtains, Ict in the fresh air, gave her room 
and herself the appearance of health—and_ the 
effect was instantaneous ; spirit and vigor waked 
up, and from that departure she soon found 
herself well. 





Analects. 
...-Criticism is the door into perfect liberty. 


..Every improvement you make is the seed 
of future enjoyment. 


....The highest and best kind of action is that 
in which duty and desire combine. 


...-There is no better rule of life, than to con- 
fess in darkness what we saw and knew in the 
light. 

..--In our advocacy of the truth, we should 
remember that the power with which our words 
will act, will depend on the firmness of our faith 
in the truth, 


.... Each individual should cultivate an ambi- 
tion to play well his part—to be all he can be, and 
do all he can do—in the great work of introducing 
the kingdom of heaven into the world. 


...-If there isany holding back from proper 
freedom in relation to every good word and work, 
it proceeds from the fear of criticism; it is ego- 
tism unwilling to offer itself for inspection and 
correction from fear of mortification. 

..- External actions are to be estimated by 
their relation to faith—that action being the best 
which most effectually expresses confidence in 
God, and that action being the worst which most 
decisively evinces atheism of heart. 

.... Tf labor for labor’s sake is against nature, 
as Locke says, amusement for amusement’s sake 
is equally unnatural. Amusement that has to be 
sought becomes labor, while labor becomes amuse- 
ment when properly directed.— Putnam's Monthly. 


...-If you are governed by an inspiration that 
comes from a power which is above you, then, as 
a matter of course and necessity, you will do 
things that you do not yourself understand; your 
actions will be better than your thoughts; and an 
explanation of your doings will follow after. 


.... The effect of criticism on the subjects of 
it, depends not only on the spirit in which it is 
given, but also on the spirit in which it is received. 
One way in which the good effect of a true criti- 
cism may be hindered, is for the subject of it to 
quarrel with the instrument by which it was ad- 
ministered: as if a child that was receiving a de- 
served chastisement, should resist the correction, 
because the parent chose to make use of a rough 
or unhandsome stick in the operation. God ‘chas- 
tens us for our profit, that we may be partakers 
of his holiness.’ Whoever, then, is conscious of 
being a subject of God’s paternal chastisement, 
should look at his beneficent object, yield himself 
to it, and allow him to chouse his own instruments. 


....Sin and holiness are matters of common 
concern. It isa common, though very false idea, 
that the effect and responsibility of sin are limited 
to individuals, and that since it is each one’s own 
affair, there is no right of any to interfere. We 
know that this is not true. Every man’s interests 
in this matter are involved in every other man’s 
interest, more or less. Sin is a common nuisance, 
and it is every man’s interest to put an end to it. 
If a sinner were put into heaven, where sin is not 
known, he would feel himself a nuisance to all 
around him. So that sin isa common affair ; 
holiness is a common affair. If aman has a good 
spirit, if he does vot do a thing, he is yet a public 
benefactor, circulating life and health all around. 


oo eo 
“Receipt for Curing the Hypo. 

‘Be thankful and you will find yourself 
lucky. This is a sure receipt for curing 
the hypo. The essence of cheerfulness 
consists in feeling that we are Jucky; that 
the ‘lines have fallen unto us in pleasant 
places.’ With this perception of things, 
we shall inevitably be cheerful; but we 
‘annot have this perception of things, 
unless we are thankful. Whether one is 
despondent or cheerful, does not depend 





on his circumstauces. One may be, as 





to external things, lucky in every respect, 
and yet have the hypo, and see nothing 
but evil in all his surroundings, Another 
may be surrounded with bad circumstan- 
ces, and yet be cheerful; so that despon- 
dency or cheerfulness does not depend on 


| our circumstances, but on our perceptions. 


Now there is an essential connection be- 
tween gratitude and that kind of percep- 
tion which sees things in a sunny light. 
The movement of the spirit in gratitude 
towards God, brings us into rapport 
with God, and gives us communica- 
tion with his life ; it is an act of worship 
and communion, and thereby our eyes 
are anointed, and we cau see ; and in the 
Lord’s light we see light. The light of 
heaven’s glory, flowing through the chan- 
nel we make for it by gratitude, throws 
sunshine all over us, and we become cheer- 
ful. On the other hand, ingratitude clo- 
ses the heart to God, and puts us in com- 
munication with the spirit of darkness— 
that being whose destiny is misery, and 
whose consciousness and future is dark as 
hell: so that we see evil, and nothing 
but evil. 

To get rid of the hypo, then, resolves 
itself into this simple operation of open- 
ing the heart.in gratitude to God; and 
though this may seem very easy, yet peo- 
ple find themselves conscious of consider- 
able difficulty in obeying the command, 
‘In every thing give thanks.” Gratitude 
is anact of ascending fellowship; an act 
in which the heart rises to a superior; and 
pride cannot do that. Gratitude is some- 
thing which is incompatible with a proud 
heart; it is compatible only with childlike 
littleness of feeling. The world is soaked 
in a spirit of pride and independence; it 
is the air in which we live and move and 
have our being, and which is pressing 
upon us like the atmosphere, at the rate 
of fifteen pounds to the square inch; and 
it is that spiritual pressure holding us in 
sympathy with itself more or less, that 
makes it so difficult for the heart to rise 
in gratitude te God. Here, as in all our 
spiritual experience, the way out of diffi- 
We can get rid ot 
egotism and pride, by voluntarily fasten- 


culty is to stoop low. 


ing the eye on something good, until the 
heart goes out in thankfulness to,God.—- 
An act of that kind puts a person.in.com- 
munication with the sunshine of heaven, 
and changes all his perceptions; and this 
is the only scientific way of breaking up 
the hypo. 

It cannot be broken. up by making war 
upon it, or judging it, or by showing it up 
as foolish. It is not an intellectual diffi- 
culty; it is a feeling lying to a person, 
continually whispering in his ear that 
this and that is evil, and so making him 
see devils in every thing. It is a specier 
In that disease the 
perceptions have reached such vividness, 
that men see forms ; but a discontented 
spirit sees evil in every thing ; and one 
who has such a spirit is in the first sta- 
ges of delirium tremens, whether’ he is 
a drunkard ornot. It is a feeling, a state 
of the heart; and such an evil cannot be 
displaced but by a feeling superior to it. 
False feelings cannot be displaced by log- 
ic; they must be displaced by true feelings. 
And the true feeling that stands right 
over against the hypo, is thankfulness : 
start that, and you start something which 
displaces it. This is done by a voluntary 
concentration of the life upon a determi- 
nation to appreciate God’s goodness in 


of delirium tremens. 
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some one thing, feeding the hear: 
it, until it pours itself out in worship. 
Those who stimulate with grativwde, 
will have the delirium celestial at last ; 
i.e., they will be so essentially and chroni- 
cally filled with perceptions of God, and 
their sympathies with his life will be so 


vivid, that they will undoubtedly perceive | 


forms; and as in the delirium tremens 
men see devils and evil spirits, so they 
will see God and the angels, and be filled 
with as much delight as a drunkard is 
with horror. 


— GOMMUNIGATIONS, 





, Can we Conquer the Coldt 

Dear Frienps:— Your coldest weather 

in Brooklyn, as reported so far, has not 
equaled ours of to-day. The thermome- 
ter stood at 11 deg. below zero this morn- 
ing; and though it has risen some since, 
the air still retains in good measure its 
keenness. It is a clear, brilliant day; 
perfectly cloudless—but one of those days 
when the sun appears to be powerless; 
and the frost, which has been painting its 
tancy-work of leayes on our windows, 
struggles long against a brisk fire for the 
mastery. The passers-by manifest their 
antagonism of feeling with the cutting east 
wind that is blowing, by holding their 
hands well mittened, to protect their faces 
and ears, and twisting their bodies round 
so as to offer the least exposed parts to its 
venom. Sitting in the sunshine at a 
southern window and in a warm room, 
and seeing them pass, [ can moralize on 
the subject as men in comfortable cir- 
cumstances generally can over the ills and 
afflictions of others. That these passers 
are in contest with an enemy, is apparent 
from unmistakable signs:—their unusual 
haste, their unnatural positions, and the 
extra amount of clothing in which they 
are wrapped up, and an entire lack of 
observation of things, as they pass along, 


upon | this too without any just ground for the 


| charge of fanaticism. 
| In seeking the snind of Christ on this 
isubject, I have ben led to see that the 
fear of cold augiuents its power, while 
courage protects like a great coat; that 
the shivering’ chill which sometimes wraps 
our vitals, may be met with a willful, 
indifference that robs it wholly of its 
power for evil. Not that anything in my 
experience amounts to the supernatural, 
or unnatural in the eyes of unbelief, or 
would suffice to convert the skeptical; but 
enough to confirm a growing faith, and 
throw a sunbeam over the land of prom- 


ise before us. H. N. L. 
Verona, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1854. 


Mr. Leet’s strain of moralizing reminds us of a 
fact in point, related in the Religious Experience 
of J. H. N. As it is a good story for winter, as 
well as apropos to the above, we wil! here intro- 
duce it: 

“ The 16th of December 1855, was a day memora- 
ble to this nation by the ‘ great fire’ in New York 
City. Many will recollect that it was one of 
the coldest days ever known in this climate. In 
fact the immense sweep of the ‘ great fire’ was 
owing to the impossibility of working the fire 
engines, which froze up in the firemen’s hands. 
On that day I rode from New Haven to Hartford, 
a distance of forty miles, ina common stage, with 
only ordinary clothing, that is, without great-coat, 
drawers, or over-shoes.; The other passengers, 
who were clothed and furred fiom head to foot 
and yet complained of cold, pitied me for my lack 
of clothing, and expressed fears that I should 
freeze to death. IL told them that I should get 
along well enough by help of a theory which I 
had about cold and heat, which was this:—Cold 
and fear produce the same effect upon the body ; 
i.e. cold, operating from without, causes trem- 
bling, and fear operating from within causes trem- 
bling. It is reasonable, then, to suppose that the 
opposites of these two elements, viz., heat and 
courage, are also identical in their effects; i. e., 
that as heat operating from without warms and 
comforts the body, so courage, operating from 
within, may warm and comfort the body. One 
of the passengers admitted that this was a good 
theory, and that it was available to some extent, 
but he did not believe that it would ‘work down 
into the feet? on such aday as that. T assured 
him that I had full faith in it, and would give it a 
fair trial. By the battling of my heart I kept 
myself quite comfortable most of the way; but 








all show that they are in direct colli- 
sion with some foe to their comfort, in- 
visible but fierce. Enter with them the 
house of worship, or wherever they gather, 
and the cough, the sneeze, and other 
similar indications bear witness that on 
these freezing winds the ‘ angel of death 
has spread his wings,’ and breathed with 
a breathe as deadly as the sirocco of the 
desert or the malaria of the swamp. 
How far is this foe real ? and how far 
is it imaginary ? are questions that come 
up to my mind with peculiar interest: 
though with such palpable facts before 
my eyes, it would seem to many like fool- 
ish fanaticism even to suffer such thoughts 
to arise. However, as they will come, 
they may as well be looked at. I do not 
recollect any example on record where 
‘the faith’ has triumphed signally over cold, 
but we are all familiar with its signal vic- 
tory over fire; and as Israe] triumphed over 
all the natives of her promised land, so the 
record is rich in victories over almost all the 
natural evils of life: enough at least to 
encourage hope to spring up elastic in our 
hearts. Then there is the broad promise to 
the faithful, that all their enemies shall 
be put under their feet. The primitive 
saints, and the patriarchs and prophets, 
knew but little about the cold which we 
are called to endure, though in the moun- 
tain fastnesses to which they were often 
driven, they no doubt had sufficient ex- 
perience to enable them to sympathize 
with us. But aside from any precedent, 
or from any specific promise, we have in 
the resurrection of our Lord a sure rock 
—a broad ground of hope and expecta- 
tion. That the life that entered into his 
dead . body in the tomb and raised it up 
anew, is equally indifferent to external 
heat or cold, or any natural evil, is not a 
question of doubt. And that our salva- 
tion from things least, as well as great- 
est, is by partaking of that life, is no less 
sure. With this trath clear in our minds, 
we may meet the fiercest northern blast 
with the skeptical inquiry of, ‘Whence 


at length my feet began to suffer. At this crisis, 
nerved as I was by previous discussion and suc- 
cess, I put forth a vehement action of the internal 
will, in the direction of the quarter assailed, and 
immediately felt a warm current flowing down 
into my feet, as distinctly as if it had been a bath 
of warm water. I had no further serious distress 
from the cold, and probably reached Hartford with 
less suffering than my fellow travelers endured, 
with all their protectives.”—R. Experience, p. 62. 
Another story.—As we gathered round the din- 
ner table here the ether day, the fire in the stove 
seemed to be low, and a sympathetic shiver began 
to run round the circle, when one of the company 
said merrily, ‘O it’s just good and cool !—imagine 
it is dog-days—hot, sultry weather—and what a 
refreshing air this will seem—how much we should 
have enjoyed it one of those stifling days last 
summer.’ The effect of this remark, producing a 
laugh and turn of the attention, was to make the 
temperature very comfortable, in spite of what 
Shakspeare says : 

“0, who can hold a fire in his hand, 

By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 

By bare iinagination of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December snow, 

By thinking on fantastic sammer’s heat? 
0, no! the apprehension of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse.” 





A Sunday Lyceum. 
Dear Bro, C.:—I see by the Circular 
that impediments in writing attend the 
experience of many besides myseif, and I 
will not recite to you my difficulties, as 


four Sundays, and is laid over for another. 
I have attended two discussions of this 
question, and to give an idea of the char- 
acter of these meetings, I will report to 
you, as well as I can from memory, the 
substance of the arguments which I heard. 
The meetings are usually opened with 
prayer and singing, and reading a portion 
of Scripture pertinent to the question 
under consideration. At this time the 
eighth chapter of John was read, which 
I confess was more edifying to me than | 
anything that followed. The first speak- 
er took the ground that Christ being the 
offspring of the divine and human natures, 
necessarily occupied the intermediate po- 
sition between the two. Another at- 
tempted to prove that he was not divine 
by his genealogy, which showed him to be 
of the house and lineage of David, through 
Joseph his father. Another stated that 
his miraculous birth was no evidence to 
him of his divinity ; he was divine only so 
far as he was the embodiment of the di- 
vine attributes, love, wisdom, justice, &c. 
The Unitarian view was presented: and_| 
it was stated by the speakers on that 
side, that the Primitive church did not 
believe in the Trinity, nor was it a doc- 
trine in the church of the first three or 
four centuries, To substantiate this, ex- 
tracts were read from the Fathers, Poly- 
varp, Ignatius, Clement, Origen, Athana- 
sius, and others. The Orthodox side of 
the question was represented principally 
by Catholics and Episcopalians, who as- 
serted decidedly that the Primitive church 
did believe in the Trinity, and the Uni- 
tarian view wasa heresy introduced by 
Arius. One gentleman, formerly a Bap- 
tist minister, said that the question of 
the ‘ Divinity of Christ’ had no connec- 
tion with the subject of the Trinity; but 
further he did not explain. 
The discussion of this question sug- 
gested to me that text of Paul’s, in Co- 
rinthians, where he says, ‘That no man 
van say that Jesus is the Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost.’ Your brother in the 


hope of the gospel, C. Hamitroy. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1854. 


Heart Experience. 
In a late visit to the neighborhood 


ond Coming of Christ and the resurrec- 
tion of the Primitive church A. D. 70, 
I found my heart much broken up and 
melted, or fused in the spirit of that 


view of my first confession of Christ and 


demnation, and justified me from all 
things from which I could not be justified 
by the law, I was deeply humbled under 
the mighty hand of him that holds me up, 
and spontaneously cried out, ‘Unworthy 


agement of all who will trust in his name.’ 





they are similar to those reported by.oth- 
ers. I trust, however, that through Christ 
I shall in time overcome all obstructions, | 
and become a helper in the corps of wri- 
ters and reporters for the Circular. | 
We are having here in: Syracuse, meet- 
ings every Sunday, for the free discussion 
of religious questions, of which I will give 
you some account. They commenced, I 
think, in September last. At first they 
were thinly attended, but now draw to- 
gether from 400 to 500 people every 
Sunday. They have discussed such ques- 
tions as the ‘ Resurrection,’ ‘What is Re- 
generation,’ * Which is the true Church,’ 
‘What is Christianity,’ ‘The Atonement,’ 
&c. They have now up for investigation 
the question of the ‘ Divinity of Christ.’ 








are you, and what is your mission ?’ and 





It has been discuseed already, I think, 
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From Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church. 
The World’s High-Priest and King, 


Where in the universe is there a be. 
ing so full of earnestness and mildnese, 
grandeur and humility, hatred of sin and 
love of sinners ; so deeply moved and in. 
spired, yet of such heavenly serenity 
and calmness ; so symmetrical and har. 
monious ; so thoroughly controlled by a 
sole regard to the glory or God and the 
salvation of the world ; so divine, yet so 
genuinely human ; so sublime and awful, 
yet so irresistibly attractive,—as Jesus of 
Nazareth ? Here is more than the maj. 
esty of the starry heavens above us and 
the moral law within us, which filled even 
the prosaic philosopher, Kant, with ever. 
growing admiration and awe. Here ig 
the ‘ holy of holies’ of history, which infi- 
delity itself, if it retain the least sense of 
decency and of the dignity of man, doeg 
not venture to violate. Here is the light 
of the world, which immediately attests 
its own presence and glory, and sends its 
rays through all ages and climes. Here 
is the fresh fountain of life, in which the 
noblest of our race have bathed and puri- 
fied themselves, have renewed their youth 
and been inspired for every great and 
good work. Here is the soul’s only true 
point of departure, its only firm center of 
repose, on which rests all confidence in the 
moral nobility and eternal destiny of man, 
nay, all certitude itself. Here is the only 
sure refuge of the weary and heavy-laden 
—and such are all who know themselves 
—where they find rest and refreshment, 
and soon learn to exclaim with Peter:— 
“ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life!” 

By His sinless life, by His free-will 
offering of himself on the cross in our stead 
and for our good, and by His triumph over 
death and the grave, Christ has wrought 
out a complete atonement and redemption 
for humanity, and has become the found- 
er and the head of a new moral and re- 
ligious kingdom, which carries in itself 
the necessary supernatural power, and is 
destined to purge the world of all ele- 
ments of sin and error, and, leaven-like, 
to pervade, to sanctify, and perfect it.— 
This purifying and developing work of 
the Redeemer in and through his king- 


where I first heard the gospel of the Sec-| dom is absolute, arriving at nothing short 


of moral and religious perfection. 
* * * * * * * * 
Again, it is absolute and universal in 
its extent. As it touches all the pow- 


erace which has distinguished the believ-| ers and capacities of the individual, so it 
ers of this truth from all the world. In|/extends also to all the proper, divinely- 


established relations and conditions of 


subsequent course, the judgment of God| human life, resting not till it bring hu- 
and the deluge of suffering which rolled] manity asa whole (not in the numerical, 
in upon my disobedient spirit, to chasten| but organic sense) to perfection; till all 
me, and finally the operation of that al-| sciences, arts, states, and social institu- 
mighty grace which rescued me from con-| tions, in happy freedom serve the Lord ; 


till even the body is glorified, all nature 
regenerated and transformed into the 
theatre of the perfect theocracy, the new 
earth united with the new heavens, and 
God made all in all. For Christ is not 


indeed, but unto me, who am less worthy| merely ‘a clergyman or a pastor, but a 
than the least of all saints, is this grace} high-priest and king,’ to whom the whole 
given, that God might show forth the|world belongs and must ultimately sub- 
riches of his grace in me, for the encour-| mit in free and cheerful adoration. 


The incarnation of the eternal Word, 


In fellowship with Paul’s humility, I had| while it is, on the one hand, the cul- 
a clearer apprehension of that expression | minating point of all the previous, pre- 
of his: ‘It is God that justifieth; who is|paratory revelations of God, the wind- 


he that condemneth ?’ than ever before.| ing up of the ancient history, is, on the 
I saw more distinctly than ever the folly| other, the creative beginning of a vast 
of making capital of our humiliation.—| series of operations and influences, which, 
Paul did not judge himself incapable of} flowing forth from this central fact and 
the most stupendous work, that of put-|the ever-present energy of its life, run 
ting on immortality and attaining to the| through all centuries and nations, and 
resurrection from the dead—he did not| will end only with the third and last 


excuse himself because he was unworthy, | creation. 


The Old Testament begins 


but labored more abundantly than they | with the natural creation; the New, with 


all, and confessed it was the grace of God 


the moral, the incarnation; and with the 


in him ; that Christ lived in him, and/|union of the two, the absolute glorifica- 
the life that he lived in the flesh was by|tion of Nature in Spirit, of the world 


the faith of the Son of God. 


I desire to|/in the kingdom of God, the Bible 


render public thanks to God for his grace, | closes. 


which has taken that shadow from off my 
spirit which rested like a spell on all my 


ition of a father’s love. L. Houxisrer. 


Putney, Vit., Feb. 1, 1854. 
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